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BOOK REVIEWS 575 

Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By W. J. Sollas. 
Second edition. The Macmillan Co. (66 Fifth Avenue) : New York, 
1 91 5. xxiv, 591 pp., 2 pis., 314 figs. (Price £4.50.) 
As Professor MacCurdy pointed out in hjis review of the first edition 
(Current Anthropological Literature, vol. 1, pp. 9-12), this book supplies 
a deficiency long felt by the English-reading public. It forms a charm- 
ingly written and amply illustrated introduction to the study of Paleo- 
lithic man, which has doubtless proved no less serviceable to the general 
reader than to the beginner in anthropology. In the present edition 
Professor Sollas has brought his volume up-to-date, including even a 
discussion of the Piltdown find (p. 49 et seq.), in regard to which he 
adopts Dr Smith Woodward's interpretation. Throughout the con- 
summate pedagogical skill displayed by the author rouses our admiration; 
only when dealing with geological facts he seems to assume more knowl- 
edge than seems advisable. 

Among the distinctive features of the book is the view that in Paleo- 
lithic cultures there is "little evidence of indigenous evolution, but much 
that suggests the influence of migrating races" (p. vn). This thoroughly 
modern position is well developed in regard to the Chellean industry 
(p. 148), and the maps indicating the geographical range of the Lower 
Paleolithic, Aurignacian, etc., sites are highly suggestive. Another 
peculiarity of Professor Sollas's treatment, foreshadowed in the title, 
is the correlation of modern with ancient races. Whatever skepticism 
may be exercised regarding the assumption of a blood-relationship 
between the Negroid Aurignacians and the Bushmen, or the Magda- 
enians and the Eskimo, the interpretation of cultural conditions of 
which our knowledge is necessarily fragmentary by means of our fuller 
information on corresponding cultures of living peoples is certainly the 
best, if not the only, way of infusing some human interest into the 
dry-as-dust collections of archeological curiosities. 

It is only when he touches some of the problems of cultural resem- 
blances and the more elusive phases of culture that Professor Sollas's 
touch betrays the weakness or at least one-sidedness of the "distinguished 
foreigner." Ethnologists as a rule would hardly regard an "ancient 
common origin" as the most satisfactory explanation of Australian and 
North American platform burial (p. 270), and similarly would probably 
account for the practice of finger-amputation by independent develop- 
ment rather than by the great antiquity of the custom (p. 352). To be 
sure, these are problems to which different ethnologists seem to react 
very differently, and Graebner's virtual identification of resemblance 
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with genetic relationship must be misleading to the outsider. But as 
regards fundamental principles there is as yet so little understanding 
among professional ethnologists that Professor Sollas's one-sidedness in 
these questions appears as a venial fault. On the whole his new edition 
is sure to rival the old in popularity and will doubtless be followed by 
further revisions. 

Robert H. Lowie 



NORTH AMERICA 

Sacred Bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians. By M. R. Harrington. 
(Philadelphia: The University Museum Anthropological Publica- 
tions, vol. iv, no. 2; 1914.) 

The chief merits of this publication are the beautiful photogravures, 
and the detailed, painstaking descriptions of the contents of the bundles. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that the information on the uses of 
the bundles, the legends connected with them, etc., is inadequate. 
It has been the reviewer's experience that, difficult as the information 
is to obtain, if it can be obtained at all, it is very extensive. However, 
we should judge Mr Harrington's work by what he has given us, rather 
than find fault with what he has not given us. Accordingly we are very 
grateful for the "Myths of Origin," pp. 136-155; the account of the 
naming bundles, p. 156; the account of Co'kwiwa's bundle, pp. 187, 188; 
the information on a general medicine bundle, pp. 211-221; the accounts 
of two fetish bundles, pp. 227-236. 

It is to be regretted that the chapter on historical references to the 
sacred bundles shows that the author has but little command of the 
literature on the subject. We miss citations to the Jesuit Relations, 
Perrot, Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen. 

This same lack of knowledge of the literature on the subject is met 
in Harrington's observations on Sauk and Fox social organization. Thus 
on page 131 there are no references to Marston, Forsyth, Jones, and 
Michelson regarding the tribal dual division; similarly on page 160 the 
clan lists of Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen are passed 
over in silence (incidentally there should be a cross-reference to p. 131). 
It may perhaps be noted that the reviewer has a clan list of the Sauk 
proper by U. S. Grant (obtained in 1911) and a number of such lists of 
the Fox by a number of informants, none of which entirely agrees 
with the published versions. The reasons for the discrepancies are not 
clear. 



